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The Campus in Wartime 


EVELYN STEEL LITTLE 
The librarian of Mills College reports for A.L.A. Bulletin readers the results 


of a brief study of the war services of college and university libraries. 
Dr. Little’s complete report appears in the June number of College 
and Research Libraries. 


HE COLLEGE has gone to war. 

Marching columns block the cam- 
pus paths, and barked commands below 
library windows are heard in quiet read- 
ing rooms. The libraries too share in this 
mobilization of facilities, in less vocal 
fashion, endeavoring to organize and dis- 
seminate the information needed in the 
national emergency and at the same time 
to carry on the traditions of humane learn- 
ing which have endured through many 
wars. 

The rapid survey of a number of col- 
lege and university libraries of different 
types which the writer made at the request 
of the Committee on War Activities of the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries brought to light various forms of 
war service in the academic libraries of the 
country. These services fall generally into 
three classes: the aid to research in govern- 
mental fields essential to the war effort and 
to the armed forces; the service to stu- 
dents and faculty; and the adult educa- 
tion of the wider community surrounding 
the institution. Of these three, the first 
belongs almost entirely to the large uni- 
versity or urban research libraries; the 
second is the essential responsibility of all 
libraries in educational institutions of 
whatever size; the third is a function 


shared by college and public libraries alike 
but carried on chiefly by colleges in those 
rural areas not served by a local public 
library or in state universities having an 
active extension division. 

One or more of these functions the 
libraries are steadfastly carrying on in 
spite of the pressures of wartime living. 
As yet the larger institutions have suf- 
fered little or no financial belt tightening, 
and some libraries even had budget in- 
creases due to allowances for units of the 
armed forces or to the general campus 
prosperity resulting from government con- 
tracts. The chief handicap faced by the 
university libraries is loss of trained per- 
sonnel plus delay and difficulty in the 
acquisition of needed printed materials and 
equipment. The loss of personnel is some- 
times met by the substitution of temporary 
assistants who have adequate educational 
qualifications but lack professional library 
training, but more often is solved by con- 
solidation within the library. 

In the smaller liberal arts colleges, par- 
ticularly in the cases where loss of enrol- 
ment is not compensated by selective service 
units allotted to the college for training, 
there have already been some reductions 
in library funds and there is the grave pos- 
sibility of inadequate provision for some 
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years to come. In such cases the best 
remedy seems to be a courageous facing 
of the situation to determine the elements 
most essential to adequate service and a 
clear presentavion of facts to the adminis- 
tration which should carry conviction of 
the importance of the library’s stability 
and growth. 


SERVICE TO RESEARCH 


Leadership, both military and civil, in 
this war has discovered the libraries. 
Whether it is an attack on a hitherto 
unpublicized Pacific island, a landing in 
Africa, or an air raid on Tokyo, cam- 
paigns are planned on the basis of specific 
information sought in the reference de- 
partments of the university libraries or 
the specialized reference libraries scattered 
throughout the country. In many of 
these, military officers do their own re- 
search, books being laid out for them by 
the staff. In other cases, questions are 
sent in by mail or telephone and reference 
assistants provide the information. From 
the vegetation on Guadalcanal to the rail- 
way gauge in North Africa, the reference 
librarian experiences a thrill of excitement 
in the progressive locations of the queries 
which come to her desk. 

More elaborate research is carried on 
by the experts who are habitual library 
users. In all the research libraries every 
available resource has been placed at the 
disposal of the government and of those 
engaged in the scientific or industrial side 
of the war effort. By means of microfilm, 
photostat, map reproduction, interlibrary 
loan, translation from little-known lan- 
guages, as well as by the abrogation of all 
previous rules regarding the loaning of 
reference materials—in all these and other 
ways the libraries have accepted the fact 
that they are drafted for the emergency. 


Policies of acquisition have likewise been 
affected, but in directions which were pre- 
dictable. The increase in the demand for 
and use of documentary and pamphlet 
material has brought new problems, chiefly 
in obtaining more printed matter of this 
sort promptly and handling it without de- 
lay. Simplification in matters of record 
and a generous policy of circulation even 
with the expectation of some loss is be- 
coming more general. Plans are being 
made for more convenient purchase of 
inexpensive documents through the use of 
stamps or printed postals. The Office of 
War Information is anxious to cooperate 
with the academic as well as the public 
libraries in disseminating information es- 
sential to better understanding of the war. 
But the responsibility for the method of 
reaching the public must rest with the 
libraries, and from the profession itself 
should come the initiative in suggesting to 
the federal government the most effective 
means of accomplishing the desired end. 

In many of the academic libraries there 
is a heartening tendency to buy more gen- 
erously than heretofore current books of 
interest, not necessarily connected with 
specific courses, but stimulating in their 
relation to world affairs. The recognized 
desirability of spreading understanding of 
a global community of nations is resulting 
in a wider use of maps and increasing 
purchases in the field of geography. 

So many college libraries have been 
chronic sufferers from financial anemia and 
from too highly departmentalized book 
budgets that the librarians cannot be justly 
blamed for bald spots in the collection. 
However, the demands of the war have 
brought to light the strengths as well as 
the weaknesses of many collections. In 
an hour of need it is the good collection 
which stands the test, and books are the 
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lifeblood of every library. ‘The danger 
to be foreseen and guarded against in a 
period of war is the drying up of this 
stream at its source. 


SERVICE TO STUDENTS 


But books alone do not create a func- 
tioning library, and it is in their service 
to faculty and student body that the aca- 
demic libraries differ most widely. Many 
of the large universities are concentrating 
their effort largely on research, and because 
the men in their student bodies have been 
replaced to a great degree by those in units 
of the armed forces who occupy space on 
the campus chiefly for technical training, 
they scarcely consider the men as potential 
readers and are concerned little, if at all, 
with providing reading space or books for 
them. Dormitory libraries are closed and 
rooms formerly available as open-shelf 
reading rooms for the undergraduate are 
now frequently needed for military pur- 
poses. This is not everywhere true, of 
course, but it occurs often enough to justify 
the observation that insofar as his educa- 
tion by voluntary reading is concerned the 
undergraduate student in a large coeduca- 
tional institution is almost forgotten. In 
the smaller colleges, where service has al- 
ways been more personalized, this is far 
less true. It has seemed to this writer that 
the most important task facing college li- 
brarians and library staffs today is this 
provision of stimulating reading matter for 
the student group. 

An active and effective library will often 
prove of unexpected service even to the 
training units in whose planned program 
it has been given no place. The Univer- 
sity of Colorado library has found a variety 
of ways in which to serve its units of the 
armed forces, from twenty-four-hour read- 
ing room space for intensive study to 


mystery stories in their barracks and record 
concerts when they are too tired to read. 
At the Georgia Institute of Technology, 
where a unit of five hundred men was 
installed with no provision for library 
service or any expectation of its need by 
the Army authorities, it was found that 
an average of one hundred men used the 
library every day for purposes of general 
reading as well as study. These are only 
two instances which could be multiplied 
many times. Libraries the country over 
are finding different ways of serving ac- 
cording to local needs. The University 
of North Carolina has an active war in- 
formation center which may be taken as 
typical of many of these, serving both cam- 
pus and state. Located in the main hall, 
staffed constantly and advertised from the 
moment you approach the outer door, it is 
not content with providing 3500 pamphlets 
with factual answers to innumerable stu- 
dent questions but has gathered there a 
special collection of several hundred back- 
ground books arranged by reader interest 
to aid in understanding the war issues and 
to stimulate student reading thereon. 


SERVICE TO THE CAMPUS AND THE STATE 


Iowa State College is another which has 
concentrated on campus reading as well 
as state-wide extension activities and tech- 
nical research. Its generous policy of pro- 
viding multiple copies of popular war 
books, scattered over the campus in every 
possible reading outlet, followed up by an 
aggressive participation of the library staff 
in forums, debates, house meetings, dis- 
cussion groups, radio taiks, etc., is bound 
to produce some result in creating a more 
thoughtful public. 

This responsibility for an informed pub- 
lic opinion, which many observers have 
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pointed out, is one which cannot be stressed 
too often or too loudly at the present time 
when the need for understanding is dire 
and imperative. A traveler from coast to 
coast cannot fail to be appalled at the 
apathy and wilful ignorance which still 
prevails not only on Main Street and at 
the country crossroads but under the elm 
trees on many a quadrangle. 


A SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 


This is a responsibility shared by the 
smallest college and the largest university 
which includes college students, a task 
which every member of the library staff 
can share with the chief. To the public 
we are all “librarians,” even to the pages 
and student assistants who shelve books 
or file cards. Every one of us can under- 
take to do his part in this effort to trans- 
mute the vital ideas—the facts, thoughts, 
and convictions stored in worth-while 
books—into the judgment and opinion of 
the people, which in a democracy will take 
form as action. Without this process de- 
mocracy cannot survive, and those who 
fight will have lost, whatever the outcome 
of the front-line battles. 

The links in this chain of service are 
obvious. The librarian at the top must 
work tirelessly at wise selection of books 
and must in most cases work after hours 
to find means for providing them in greater 
quantity. Cataloging routines must be cut 
and rules relaxed to get books to people 
quickly. Time should be allowed for staff 
reading or discussion of the new books if 
possible, but even without time and if he 
has to sit up in bed to read at night, every 
staff member should accept the responsibil- 
ity of being well read and well informed. 
No book is really alight until you plug 
in the connection with the right reader, and 
you cannot possibly do this—unless by 


happy accident—with an unknown book. 
If you give the scholarly volume by David 
Dallin on Russia’s foreign policy, 1939- 
42, to the undergraduate who should 
have had Walter Graebner’s Round Tris 
to Russia or Wallace Carroll’s We're in 
This with Russia, you have knocked him 
in the head and have wasted an important 
book as a blunt weapon for the purpose, 
On the other hand, you should get that 
volume to the member of the faculty in 
whose course it will prove germinal. If 
you let the instructor walk off instead 
with 4 merica, Russia, and the Communist 
Party because it is on the new book shelf 
and the older volume is hidden away in 
327.47, you have failed in your job. 
America, Russia,and the Communist Party 
should have gone to a faculty wife so that 
its proposal for the disbanding of the Com- 
munist party in America would be talked 
over at the book club meeting. 


GUIDE THE READER 


If you circulate a fictional piece of 
propaganda such as the best seller Three 
Bamboos to an uncritical reader who might 
accept it as fact, you have a positive duty 
to stop filing your cards at the loan desk 
long enough to point out the dangers of 
its anonymity, its lack of authority and 
documentation, and its sensational charges 
which are not borne out by historical fact. 
Let your reader take it if he will, but use 
your best eloquence to persuade him to 
weigh it against such a book as Behind the 
Japanese Mask, a readable book as well 
and a thoughtful one written by a soci- 
ologist aware of the meaning of evidence 
and the danger of generalizing about na- 
tional characteristics. 

This is our war work. This is the task 
of the library assistant behind the lines, 
behind the desk, behind the book. 
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The Librarian as a Community Leader 


MRS. HAROLD V. MILLIGAN 


The president of the National Council of Women of the United States, at 
the request of the A.L.A. Bulletin, defines the place of the librarian in 
the community. 


upposeE that an advertisement like this 
were to appear in daily newspapers 
throughout the country: 





| Ast l 
| The People’s University | 
| Why not take advantage | 
of our services? 


Courses of study to suit the in- 
dividual needs of every registrant, 
young or old, foreign-born or native- 
born, college graduate or self-edu- 
cated. 

Textbooks loaned without charge. 

Special advice on wartime problems, 
such as victory gardens, home canning, 
nutrition, budgets, morale-building, 
recreation. 





Information about our allies and our | 
enemies. 


Forums on how to prepare for the 
postwar world. 


All Services Free 











Imagine the enthusiastic response of 
thousands of people to an advertisement 
of this sort! Imagine how eagerly many 
of them, confused about the issues of the 
war, would turn to such a source of as- 
sistance ! 


Yet the equivalent of a “people’s uni- 
versity” exists wherever a public library 
serves a community. Unfortunately, 
many who need the help most regard li- 
braries only as buildings which house 
books. ‘They have not yet discovered the 
practical aids librarians have devised to 
gear them to a wartime economy and to 
acquaint them with. world politics. 

Obviously librarians cannot pound on 
doors to call attention to their valuable 
services; but they can use the facilities 
of their local radio stations, the press, and 
the speakers’ bureaus of other organiza- 
tions to make the community aware of 
their contribution to the war effort. They 
must, in short, become publicity conscious. 

A recent poll showed that 25 per cent 
of the people in this country do not even 
know what we mean when we speak of 
the “United Nations;” a sizable percen- 
tage could name only two or three of the 
nations themselves. ‘This situation clearly 
calls for more education and interpreta- 
tion on a popular level. It does not mean 
that we must reduce our discussions of 
current issues to the level of a six-year- 
old mind, but we must make every effort 
to simplify our phraseology and use 
graphic techniques which Mrs. John 
Smith, average American, can readily 
grasp. Here is an opportunity for the 
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librarian to become a focal point in the 
life of the community. 

The first approach to the subject of 
world unity, in Mrs. Smith’s case, may 
be a carefully selected magazine article 
which will open new vistas in her mind, 
following which she may be led, step by 
step, to more profound books. The Keys 
of the Kingdom may be more effective 
to teach her respect for religious and racial 
differences than a nonfiction work which 
explains how Nazi propaganda tries to 
divide white from Negro, Protestant from 
Catholic, Christian from Jew. 

An informal discussion group, led by 
the librarian, may give Mrs. Smith and 


Why I Don’t 


her neighbors their first concept of their 
citizenship in a new world community 
that has shrunk in size as a result of the 
clipper plane and radio. 

Never before has the librarian had a 
better opportunity to exercise leadership 
in the community than now, when people 
are troubled in spirit and groping to ad- 
just themselves to a rapidly changing 
world. The techniques used will of ne- 
cessity vary, but if the librarian rises to the 
challenge, the end of the war will find 
Americans better prepared to take their 
places in a universal order where people 
of all nationalities, races, colors, and 
creeds may dwell in peace and harmony. 


Like Libraries 


The following informal comments by a library patron may help librarians 
to see themselves as some others see them. 


EADING AND SMOKING go hand in 
hand with me. 

Libraries are cold and cheerless places ; 
stiff, straight-backed, wood-bottomed chairs 
are the rule. 

The enforced silence of a library is 
very discouraging. I can read in a hotel 
lobby or on a train, but put me in a room 
where silence is imposed and I am con- 
scious of every person who enters, gets up 
from his chair, selects another book, drops 
a magazine. 

I am afraid of the old maids, male and 
female, on the library staff, of their 
elaborate bookkeeping system for keeping 
track of two-cent fines, afraid of the books 
chosen by them for fear they are trying 
to mold my character or something. Sev- 
eral times I have carried home an armful 
of books which I didn’t want because I 


had been indiscreet enough to tell the 
librarian the nature of the question upon 
which I was seeking light, and he, very 
helpfully, dug all the books out for me. 
I was afraid to tell him that he just 
simply didn’t get the point of my question— 
that I was simply trying to satisfy a 
brief curiosity about something in a few 
moments’ spare time. 

Required reading in high school scarred 
me with the marks of compulsion. I still 
approach the library with dragging feet. 

The Reader’s Guide scares me. ‘The 
last time I used it I made notes of twenty- 
odd articles which seemed to be on my 
question. Of the twenty only three maga- 
zines were available; in the three only one 
article had a bearing on my question. 

Library subject indexing is unsatisfac- 
tory to the layman. Ask some lawyer to 
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show you the West Publishing Company’s 
key number index system. The average 
public library’s indexing is about as valu- 
able as a Boy Scout’s pocket sundial. 

Libraries do not reach those who should 
be their principal patrons. Libraries do 
not get their services out to a large enough 
segment of the adult population. Circu- 
lation is not in itself the test of the li- 
brary’s use; distribution of circulation 
is what is important. It is principally the 
mecca of women searching for material 
for club programs in which neither the 
searcher nor the ultimate listener is really 
interested. What percentage of your 
adult male population ever has any con- 
tact with your library other than seeing it 
in his tax statement and being called upon 
to pay the fines accumulated by his care- 
less wife and children? 

Many libraries, in an attempt to im- 
prove and cultivate the higher instincts 
and finer tastes of the readers, waste a 
large share of their book budgets on books 
which will never be read. 

Library hours are unsatisfactory. Most 
people have to do their reading in the 
evening: they are not through with their 
dinner and necessary duties until eight 
o'clock. By the time they get down to 


the library it is eight-thirty. Before they 
have got hold of the tail of the thing 
they are looking for, the librarian comes 
around switching off the lights and whis- 
pering that it is nine o'clock. 

Librarians aren’t people. They think 
no thoughts, do no things, live no lives; 
so immersed in their books do they become 
that they conclude that all life is found 
in books. ‘They live only vicariously, 
gaining their experience and their life only 
from the printed page. What to do about 
underprivileged children? Read a book 
about them. What to do about the Negro 
problem? Read a book about it. What 
to do about the kind of peace which is 
to follow the war? Read a book about 
it. Do you find librarians on the boards 
of children’s homes, Y.W.C.A.’s, Girl 
Scouts, chambers of commerce, community 
chests, Salvation Army, or any of the 
other agencies which are trying through 
group action to do something about con- 
ditions? Do you find them actively in- 
terested in politics to the extent of doing 
something? Of course there are many 
noteworthy exceptions, but my point is 
that these are conditions as they appear 
to me on the whole and on the average 
among libraries and librarians. 
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Choosing Our A 





ssociation Leaders 


MARIAN C. MANLEY 


A member of the 1942-43 Nominating Committee and librarian of the 


Business Branch of the Newark 


Public Library describes problems 


and procedures in selecting nominees for A.L.A. offices. 


HAT SHOULD the members of the 
American Library Association do to 
see that the Association that is the formal 
representative of the library profession in 
this country has courageous, vigorous, and 
enlightened leadership? The candidates 
for office are picked by a nominating com- 
mittee appointed by the Executive Board 
to facilitate the selection of officers from 
the 15,328 members that make up the 
American Library Association. The of- 
ficers, Executive Board, and Council mem- 
bers are elected by the correspondence 
ballot of all members whose dues have 
been paid. What is the responsibility of 
each member in relation to the difficult 
task that the Nominating Committee must 
perform? The obligations of participa- 
tion in the activities of an association call 
for continuous observation and appraisal 
of individuals for those who seem quali- 
fied, through constructive qualities and 
clear thinking, to hold office. A further 
step is to send such names and supporting 
information to the chairman and to mem- 
bers of the Nominating Committee in 
ample time for real consideration. An 
additional step is to urge others to meet 
their share of the responsibility in this 
way. 
The A.L.A. Nominating Committee se- 
lects from a membership of 15,328 the 


appropriate candidates for three offices, 
two seats on the Executive Board, and six 
seats on the Council each yéar. This 
means that those appointed to the commit- 
tee should have a sufficient working 
knowledge of the qualities and experience 
of different members of the Association 
to be able to recommend two opposing 
candidates for each of these positions. 
Their responsibility for finding people 
with clear views, willing to express them 
with conviction but open-minded when 
considering any problem, makes appoint- 
ment to the Nominating Committee itself 
a serious assignment. The difficulty of 
knowing a sufficient number of the 15,328 
to be able to have some idea of even obvi- 
ous qualities is pronounced. When to 
that is added the necessity for penetrating 
through the screen of demonstrated ability 
in a certain direction to the inner qualities 
of decision, courage, judgment, tolerance, 
and conviction, the successful completion 
of the task is something that can only be 
hoped for, not attained. But the more 
the members live up to their responsibility 
of suggestion, the greater the chance of 
its attainment. 

Apart from the individual qualities of 
the members must be considered the differ- 
ent types of libraries that are represented 
in the membership of the Association as 
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well as the varied classifications of posi- 
tions in particular libraries. The A.L.A. 
consists of public librarians, college li- 
brarians, university librarians, special 
librarians, school librarians, junior mem- 
bers, professed liberals, and many other 
groups. It consists of trustees, chief li- 
brarians, department heads, specialists, 
and assistants. “The membership is spread 
from coast to coast, so regional qualifica- 
tions must not be overlooked. Is it pos- 
sible to find a working basis for all these 
aspects ? 

The matter of opposing candidates com- 
plicates the picture still further. In an 
effort to provide for greater democracy 
in the Association the A.L.A. discontinued 
some years ago the nomination of but 
one candidate for each position and in- 
stead presents two, except in the case of 
the President-Elect. For the Nominat- 
ing Committee this means the delicate 
weighing of qualifications so as to avoid 
loading the dice against one or another of 
the candidates. Apart from the relative 
degree of quality and Association famili- 
arity, there are complications of region, 
sex, color, religion, and so on. 


CoMMITTEE MEMBERS 


To meet these complications there is a 
major problem of finding five people for 
the Nominating Committee who can ad- 
just their points of view and their knowl- 
edge of the membership to a common basis 
of understanding. They must each be 
prepared to hold firmly to any essential 
belief while listening reasonably to other 
committee members. In themselves they 
must represent different kinds of experi- 
ence and understanding. 

The Nominating Committee for 1942 
illustrates this combination. Its member- 
ship consisted of a public librarian, past 


president of the A.L.A. with a widespread 
knowledge of the membership; a library 
school director of long experience in the 
Association; a leading member of one oc- 
cupational division that had undergone 
strenuous growing pains; a junior member 
informed of the interests, personalities, 
and desires of that group; and another 
member who had a marked affiliation with 
one group and widespread acquaintance 
with many librarians, plus a critical slant 
on the Association in general. This com- 
bination would seem to have all the ele- 
ments for a battle royal. It did mean 
free exchange of strong views. 


How OnE NoMINATING COMMITTEE 
FUNCTIONED 


The history of this Nominating Com- 
mittee shows that its members were asked 
in January to serve on the committee. In 
the spring the members began to corre- 
spond on the various problems involved, 
to pool suggestions on individuals, and to 
weigh the needs of the different elements, 
both strong groups and minorities, in the 
Association. It recognized the different 
psychological factors, those bearing on the 
future and those developed through some 
long-drawn-out history in the past. Asa 
result, when the committee met in session 
in Milwaukee, there was a considerable 
body of data for its attention. The chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee had 
sent to the Library Journal and the 
A.L.A. Bulletin letters asking for sugges- 
tions. The poor returns were due, pos- 
sibly, to late publication. 

The committee did not act lightly. It 
met at the Milwaukee Conference from 
I to 5:30 one day, from 2 to § another 
day, and from 10 to 12 the third day. 
Since this was the time for full under- 
standing, it discussed the membership in 
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vivid terms. The complete freedom of 
discussion and the wide range of knowl- 
edge of personnel shown by the committee 
members held promise of as successful a 
slate as might be expected in view of the 
heavy handicap under which every nom- 
inating committee operates. 

After much discussion two points 
seemed clear: 

First, with different groups insistent on 
representation as groups it was essential 
that a slate for Executive Board and 
Council members and Second Vice Presi- 
dent should recognize this feeling. By 
nominating well-known and experienced 
people from each group, with reputations 
developed presumably on a basis of judg- 
ment and leadership, the representation of 
certain groups was assured, while freedom 
of choice of the individual was left within 
the framework of the group. Thus in the 
case of the Second Vice President, de- 
partment heads were selected ; for the two 
members of the Executive Board, college 
librarians and school librarians were 
chosen ; for the unexpired term of another 
board member a selection was made from 
state librarians. For the Council the same 
pattern was followed: college librarians, 
children’s librarians, junior members, Pro- 
gressive Library Council members, and 
Negro members. 

Second, for the First Vice President and 
President-Elect the question of conformity 
to a pattern seemed to be overbalanced by 
the need for someone clear in mental 
processes, with sound judgment, experi- 
enced in Association problems, and recog- 
nized throughout the profession for his 
or her contributions. A number were 
considered pro and con according to the 
divergent points of view of the members 
of the committee and with the general 
reputation of the individuals taken into 





account. Problems that were likely to be 
faced were also kept in mind. With the 
hope that 1944-45 would be a postwar 
year, there appeared to be need for a 
president with experience in planning and 
dealing with the federal government. 
This discussion was exhaustive and evi- 
dently quite conclusive. When the actual 
balloting was done, the five members of 
the group voted independently for candi- 
dates in practically the same order. The 
final conclusions of the Nominating Com- 
mittee left the chairman with a list of 
ten names of people to be approached in 
the prescribed order to serve as First Vice 
President. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed for the other officers, except that in 
these instances the names were from a 
specific category of the membership. The 
chairman of the Nominating Committee 
later reported to the members that he had 
had extraordinarily good fortune in his 
correspondence. With but two excep- 
tions, the first choice or choices of the 
Nominating Committee had accepted. 


REACTION OF THE MEMBERSHIP 


Could any slate have the unqualified 
endorsement of all members of a group so 
divergent in experience as is the mem- 
bership of the American Library Associa- 
tion? Criticism may take different forms; 
for example, that nominations are cut to 
a pattern or that strong leaders have been 
overlooked. An agreement on_ strong 
leadership is difficult to reach even when 
strong leadership is welcome. Again, 
some leadership may prove stronger in 
action than may be anticipated. Presum- 
ably the Nominating Committee has car- 
ried out its difficult task with all the 
fairness and knowledge at its command. 


(Continued on page 203) 
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Libraries after the War 


These notes by the Executive Secretary describe briefly the efforts of certain 
A.L.A. library groups to plan for the future. 


ublic Libraries. Standards for pub- 

lic libraries, prepared by the Postwar 
Planning Committee of the A.L.A. with 
financial assistance from the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, were ready in 
June 1942. Within the past month 
N.R.P.B. has authorized publication by 
A.L.A. Some of the standards have been 
selected by a section of N.R.P.B. for pub- 
lication in a manual on city planning. 
This preparation of standards was the 
first step in planning for public libraries. 

With a small allotment of money from 
the Carnegie Corporation grant for emer- 
gency activities, work has now started on 
the second step, under the supervision of 
Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman, and Julia 
Wright Merrill, of A.L.A. Headquarters. 
This second step is the checking of exist- 
ing library service against the standards. 
Some months will be required for comple- 
tion of the task. The third step, mak- 
ing a plan, is still some distance in the 
future. 

The committee began its work with 
public libraries because this appeared to 
be the biggest task and the one which is 
least dependent upon the planning of other 
groups and because the N.R.P.B. was in- 
terested in public libraries. ‘The commit- 
tee is authorized to concern itself with 
other fields. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
Library Association of Great Britain went 





about the job in a different way.’ The 
Honorary Secretary of that Association 
made a personal survey and a plan in a 
period of a few months; his book has been 
published; and meetings are now being 
held for criticism. ; 

In many states and cities individual 
librarians or committees of library as- 
sociations are also engaged in planning 
activities. In some cases they have been 
stimulated to this activity by state planning 
boards and other governmental agencies 
concerned with building up reservoirs of 
public works needs for use after the war. 

The forthcoming book American Li- 
brary Laws will be of value in state plan- 
ning. 

It should also be remembered that the 
A.L.A. has a national plan for libraries,’ 
however imperfect and inadequately sup- 
ported by facts it may be. 

College and University Libraries. Wil- 
liam H. Carlson, University of Washing- 
ton Library, has been asked to serve as 
chairman of a postwar planning commit- 
tee for college and university libraries. 
The invitation was extended jointly by 
Chairman Joeckel of the A.L.A. Postwar 
Planning Committee (of which Mr. Carl- 
son is a member) and by Chairman 


1Joeckel, Carleton B. “A Postwar Pian for 
British Public Libraries: The McColvin Report.” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 37:163-65, May 1943. 

2“A National Plan for Libraries.” A.L.A, Bulle- 
tin 33:136-50, February 1939. Reprints of this 
article are available. 
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Brown of the Wartime Activities Com- 
mittee of A.C.R.L. He has been asked 
to concern himself with objectives, stand- 
ards, and plans for all types of college 
libraries. One of his first tasks will be 
to discover what planning is being done 
for colleges and universities in general. 

School and Children’s Libraries. The 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People recently authorized the 
creation of a postwar planning commit- 
tee and selected Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas, School Libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
N.C., who is a member of Dr. Joeckel’s 
committee, as the chairman. There would 
seem to be an opportunity here also for de- 
sirable cooperation between the division 
and the A.L.A. committee. 

The Research Division of the National 
Education Association has recently pre- 
pared a confidential memorandum for 
criticism, entitled “Prospectus for Public 
Education in Post-War America.” Miss 
Merrill, Mildred L. Batchelder, A.L.A. 
School and Children’s Library Division, 
and I have examined the document, and a 
memorandum of criticism prepared by Miss 
Batchelder has been forwarded to the 
N.E.A. 

I am serving as vice chairman of a 
national education planning commission 
which was initiated by the Progressive 
Education Association officers. Carleton 
Washburne, of Winnetka, IIl., is chair- 
man of the commission. Its purpose is to 
stimulate discussion, by small, democrati- 
cally selected local groups, of perhaps a 
dozen of the major issues which face edu- 
cation (meaning primarily but not ex- 
clusively the public schools) and to reach 
actual decisions on those issues. These 
decisions will be communicated through 
state and regional committees to the na- 


tional commission; then the national, 
regional, state, and local groups are ex- 
pected to become concerned with action in 
line with the decisions reached. One of 
the issues tentatively selected is the de- 
velopment of adult education through 
many agencies, including libraries, 
Hospital Libraries. On the initiative 
of the A.L.A., a joint committee has been 
appointed to study the development of 
hospital library service during the past 
twenty-five years and to make proposals 
for future development. Represented on 
the committee are the American College 
of Surgeons, American Hospital Associa- 
tion, American Medical Association, 
American Psychiatric Association, Medi- 
cal Library Association, A.L.A. Hospital 
Libraries Round Table, and A.L.A. The 
first meeting of the committee was held in 
Chicago on May 14, 1943. Special funds 
will be needed for this undertaking. 
Resources. One of the most funda- 
mental and ambitious proposals is that 
presented to scholarly libraries a few 
months ago by Keyes D. Metcalf, Presi- 
dent of the A.L.A.; Julian Boyd, li- 
brarian, Princeton University Library; 
and Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress. Its objectives are to get lead- 
ing research and reference libraries to 
assume responsibility for obtaining all use- 
ful books and periodicals in specified fields 
of their own selection and to develop a 
cooperative scheme for purchasing foreign 
material. Considerable funds will be 
necessary for this project. 
Administrative Procedures and Tech- 
nical Processes. ‘The Committee on the 
Use of the A.L.A. Catalog Code may 
be thought of as a kind of planning 
committee in this area. The A.L.A. 
Committee on Library Administration pro- 
poses to study the possibilities of making 
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economies and improvements in technical 
processes and procedures. 

Personnel and Education for Librarian- 
ship. The study of degrees in library 
science and related problems of curricu- 
lum now in progress as a joint project 
of the Association of American Library 
Schools and the Board of Education for 
Librarianship is expected to contribute to 
improvement of professional education in 
librarianship, particularly in the relation- 
ships between academic and professional 
education. New and interesting experi- 
ments in the professional education of li- 
brarians are being planned now by several 
institutions. “The board’s inquiry (men- 
tioned in the paragraph on International 
Relations below) into the possibilities of 
short courses for librarians and non- 
librarians to be used in library administra- 
tive and reconstruction positions abroad 
may lead to useful improvements on the 
home front. 

The Board on Salaries, Staff, and Ten- 
ure has contributed to the standards for 
public libraries and contemplates further 
study of personnel matters following the 
checking of existing library service against 
the standards. This checking will include 
a study of personnel, salaries, and condi- 
tions of service which will show more 
generally than is now known how well the 
present library personnel meets the stand- 
ards of classification and pay plans 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council. As a 
continuation of this study, the Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure plans further 
inquiries on salaries and related matters. 
Planning for the re-employment of li- 
brarians dislocated by the war will prob- 
ably follow the checking of public library 
standards. 


Adult Education is receiving attention 
in the public library study. 

International Relations. In addition 
to supervising going projects, the Inter- 
national Relations Board concerns itself 
with the development of new projects and 
with looking ahead in a general way. 
Fortunately, it has funds from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for general use as well 
as funds from that and other sources for 
special projects. A memorandum has 
been prepared by Edwin E. Williams, 
Harvard College Library, on “Libraries 
and Librarians in Postwar International 
Cultural Relations.” It is now being re- 
vised and will no doubt be modified fre- 
quently as the outlook changes. It is a 
working memorandum rather than a fin- 
ished plan. A report having to do with 
selection and training of librarians and 
others for prospective overseas library jobs 
has been prepared by Carl Melinat, of Syra- 
cuse University, under the supervision of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 
and in cooperation with the International 
Relations Board. Flora B. Ludington, 
Anita M. Hostetter, Donald Coney, Keyes 
D. Metcalf, and Carl M. White have 
been directly involved. Mr. Coney has 
made two trips to the East to assemble 
information. Many others have been 
consulted. 





These notes are an informal and in- 
complete report of progress. Many other 
committees are also looking to the future. 
With the exception of the public library 
standards, which will be published soon 
(see page 205), the documents mentioned 


are not yet ready for distribution. 
Car H. MILAM 
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Library Cooperation with 
Organizations 


Several librarians have described for the A.L.A. Bulletin how their libraries 
or library associations cooperate with a particular organization in their 
communities. 


ena LIBRARIANS have been asked to 
write a few paragraphs about their 
cooperation with one organization in their 
communities. The following descriptions 
are taken from the reports received. 
Althea H. Warren, librarian, Los An- 


geles Public Library, Los Angeles, reports : 


Outstanding in consistent and continuous 
service is the Consumer Interest Committee 
of the Los Angeles Defense Council, which 
is probably typical of the setup in many cities. 

The library’s war information desk assists 
the Consumer Interest Committee in the op- 
eration of a consumer information center in 
the library’s lecture room. The Consumer 
Interest Committee, composed of members 
from women’s clubs, schools, labor and civic 
organizations, and business and professional 
groups, sponsors the center, which offers to 
consumers realistic wartime information and 
education on consumer problems arising out 
of the dislocation of a war economy.. 

The center serves as a clearing house for 
consumer activities, and its volunteer staff 
gives information to the public on prices, ra- 
tioning, buying of goods, and various govern- 
mental defense measures. It also seeks to 
assist organizations and study groups by sug- 
gesting timely consumer problems and pro- 
gram materials, and by offering its aid in 
securing speakers. Last summer the library 
scheduled lectures in the center pertaining to 
consumer interests. 

The lecture room ofters an excellent place 
for the center to display numerous govern- 
mental pamphlets and exhibits prepared by 


the city schools and the Los Angeles campus 
of the University of California on food, cloth- 
ing, prices, housing, salvage, victory gardens, 
and conservation. 

As a special feature of its program to build 
up informed intelligence on consumer prob- 
lems in Los Angeles, the information center 
sponsored a course this fall to inform con- 
sumer volunteers of new developments in 
consumer buying and consumer relations. 
The Los Angeles Defense Council awarded a 
certificate of merit to those consumers who 
attended the series of five lectures. To serve 
as a guide to the lectures, the consumer com- 
mittee presented to Los Angeles consumers 
a booklet, You, the Consumer, which con- 
tains recent and essential materials pertaining 
to consumers and the war. 


The president of the Minnesota Li- 
brary Association, Elizabeth Bond, re- 
ports: 


The Minnesota State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs cooperates with the Minnesota 
Library Association in the sponsorship of a 
radio program called “Women Wanted.” It 
goes on the air over radio station WCCO at 
3:30 every Monday afternoon, on free time. 
It is a dialog-interview type of program 
carrying one central character throughout 
the series. This character is an average 
woman—Mrs. Wedding, in the script—who 
wants to contribute to the war effort. Each 
time, two well-known civic leaders in various 
fields, plus the station announcer, bring out 
the ways in which the average woman at 
home can help with the war effort. One 
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LIBRARY COOPERATION 


program was on children and the war, for 
example; another was on religion in wartime. 
At the end of each program a very brief book 
list is presented with a statement that these 
books, or others just as good, may be ob- 
tained in the listeners’ local libraries and with 
a suggestion that they use their libraries as 
sources of information about the war effort 
and its furtherance. These book lists were 
prepared by the readers advisory service of 
the Minneapolis Public Library. 

This program is the result of some four 
years of cooperation between these two or- 
ganizations (Minnesota Library Association 
and Minnesota State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs). In this case the scripts are being 
written under the supervision of the radio 
committee of the Minnesota federation, with 
suggestions from various members of the 
M.L.A. We see the scripts before they go 
on the air, and we write the statements re- 
ferring to libraries. A number of librarians 
are being used in the interviews, and the 
M.L.A. has made suggestions as to the other 
participants. The M.L.A. underwrites a 
portion of the expenses of the program. Its 
share amounts to about forty dollars a year. 


Georgie G. McAfee, librarian of the 
Lima Public Library, Lima, Ohio, re- 
ports : 


There is active cooperation between the 
library and the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Voluntary Services. The li- 
brary has followed closely the activities of 
this group and, through the participation of 
librarian and staff members in courses given 
for fire wardens, courses in first aid, and 
others, has reflected the subjects stressed for 
safeguarding the community. 

Staff members have helped in the canteen, 
which is operated twelve hours a day by the 
A.W.V.S. at the railroad station. In the re- 
cent Victory Book Campaign the director of 
the A.W.V.S. accepted the general chairman- 
ship of the campaign. The library carried as 
much work as usual, but the psychology of 
working through another agency which 
stressed the value of books was effective. Al- 
though the returns have not been as large as 
last year, when so many attics were cleared, 
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the quality of books received is much better, 
and we expect to go on collecting books and 


money with the help of the A.W.V.S. 
throughout the year. 


Dorothy Waugh, director of public re- 
lations, Montclair Free Public Library, 
Montclair, N.J., reports: 


When the defense council first registered 
people in town for volunteer defense work, 
the library served as one of the chief regis- 
tration points. Miss Quigley had suggested 
that helping at the library be listed among 
possible volunteer projects. About three 
hundred persons checked this as one of the 
ways in which they would like to give serv- 
ice. 

Frequently since then we have used the 
basic list obtained in this way to procure 
volunteer help on activities we were under- 
taking, including: 

1. Victory Book Campaign. 

2. Preserving the Montclair library book 
collection during wartime. Nearly thirty 
volunteers gave between fifteen and sixty 
hours each for cleaning and repairing books, 
checking shelf order, etc. ‘ 

3. Preserving Montclair history during 
wartime. About five volunteers have been 
collecting, for the past six months, pictures, 
printed items, old letters and records, etc., 
relative to Montclair’s history and have 
been interviewing old residents as to town 
history, especially in its personal aspects. 
We now contemplate organizing a larger 
group of volunteers to make a collection of 
photographs of Montclair men and women 
in our armed forces. 

4. Storytelling. Twenty volunteers took 
a course in storytelling under Ruth Tubby 
of the library staff, in view of probable de- 
mands for such ability in air raid shelters 
and in kindergartens and nursery schools 
rendered unusually busy by the drawing of 
mothers into industry, volunteer work, and 
so on. A number of those trained in the 
class were called on later by the Montclair 
Recreation Center to tell stories at the mu- 
nicipal playground where war conditions 
had increased the number of children and 
reduced the staff overseeing them, 
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Ruth E. Hammond, librarian, Wichita 
City Library, Wichita, Kan., reports: 


The library cooperated with the Kansas 
Institute of International Relations held in 
Wichita last June by (1) buying books writ- 
ten by members of the institute faculty, in- 
cluding Carl Hambro and Freda Utley; 
(2) setting up at the library several weeks 
in advance a display of these and other books 
and giving out circulars advertising the in- 
stitute as well as reading lists on the insti- 
tute topic “Planning for a Democratic 
World Order;” (3) providing books to be 
kept on deposit at the institute during the 
entire week, for reading between sessions; 
and (4) having a library representative 
speak about the books and distribute reading 
lists at one of the large evening meetings. 
The institute is one of several held in vari- 
ous parts of the United States each year 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Friends Service Committee. 


Ruth T. Manlove, executive assistant 
in the White Plains Public Library, 
White Plains, N.Y., reports: 


Probably our one outstanding war project 
with the local chapter of a national organi- 
zation is our cooperation with the local 
Y.M.C.A. in sponsoring the White Plains 
forum on current world problems. This is 
the second year of the forum. 

Last season we had an appropriate shelf 
of books in the library for each lecture. 
This was given publicity in the local papers, 
as well as in a folder describing the forum, 
and at the time of each meeting. This 
winter we not only have the special shelf of 
books and a bulletin board in the library 
but also take books and pamphlets to the 
forum. The materials taken to the forum 
are on both the topic of the evening and that 
of the next month. Books and pamphlets 
are issued there, but only on a regular li- 
brary borrower’s card. Reserves for books 
may also be left there. Mimeographed 
reading lists prepared by the library are 
distributed both at the meeting and at the 
library. 

Results; We wish we could say people 


clamor for the books and pamphlets. They 
don’t. People do come into the library now, 
beforehand, and ask for the forum shelf— 
not many, but a few. Interest in the ma- 
terials at the forum itself has risen steadily 
during the three lectures given thus far 
this winter. According to circulation sta- 
tistics, the library’s part in this project has 
not been a great success. Considered from 
less tangible angles, I think it is progress. 
ing successfully. We are one of the spon- 
soring organizations and aid in choosing the 
speakers and in working out the program. 
As such we are recognized by the other 
sponsoring organizations and by the com- 
munity. (The forum is, incidentally, well 
received by the local press; the editor is one 
of the guiding committee. ) 


Julia Grothaus, librarian of the San 
Antonio Public Library, reports: 


The San Antonio Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women spon- 
sored a “Work Shop Program” during 
October, November, and December desig- 
nated as “Victory in War and Peace,” of 
which the public library was cosponsor. 

The thoughtfully outlined study covered 
three distinct areas: the national war effort, 
postwar planning, and community coordina- 
tion. Readings pertinent to the study of all 
war activities were made available in the 
various departments, and special bibliogra- 
phies were supplied as guidance or supple- 
mentary aids. 

Pamphlets and bulletins were assembled 
on reference room shelves, special attention 
being called to such materials as What Can 
I Do?, the citizen’s handbook for war put 
out by the O.C.D., and Rationing, Why and 
How, issued by O.P.A. Material from the 
periodical department was arranged to em- 
phasize current thought and discussion of 
individual and community responsibility in 
consumer problems. In the reading room 
the circulation department provided biblio- 
graphical guidance to present-day citizen 
opportunities to aid in the war effort. Under 
the direction of this department a series of 
helpful lists was prepared and made avail- 
able at the conclusion of each program, 
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Survey of A.L.A. Publishing 


A Report to the Membership 


EVERETT O. FONTAINE 


Chief of the A.L.A. Department of Publishing and Cooperative Services. 


ACH YEAR the publishing budget is a 
KE “headache” to the Budget Committee 
and the Executive Board. Estimates of rev- 
enue are based on many _ uncertainties 
involving authors, manuscripts, and crit- 
ics. The problem of balancing the budget 
invariably leads to questions concerning 
the Publishing Department’s over-all op- 
erations. Are they well managed? Can 
the department be made self-supporting? 
What causes deficits? How can they be 
avoided ? 

It was to answer such questions that 
the Executive Board asked William T. 
Couch, director of the University of 
North Carolina Press, to make a survey 
of the Publishing Department. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of his findings. 

His study reveals that A.L.A. publish- 
ing has never completely paid its own way. 
In the beginning practically all services 
were contributed by the membership. 
From 1902 to 1920 the Publishing De- 
partment received about $4500 a year 
income from a $100,000 endowment given 
by Andrew Carnegie. That revenue now 
goes to the Booklist. From 1920 to 1930 
great impetus was given to A.L.A. pub- 
lishing through gifts totaling about 
$175,000. This money was expended 
upon studies and projects resulting in im- 
portant manuscripts for publication, in- 





cluding the 4.L.4. Catalog, 1926, the 
Reading with a Purpose series, seven 
Library Curriculum Studies, and the Win- 
netka Graded Book List, all of which pro- 
duced substantial revenue. 

During the last ten years A.L.A. pub- 
lishing has had direct subsidies as follows: 


Special subsidies (outside funds) 


on particular titles ............ $18,000 
General subsidies (A.L.A. funds) 
ee ee 35,000 


Accumulated deficit, Aug. 31, 1941 
(to be paid back by the Publishing - 
PE Sere. 15,000 





$68,000 


It follows, says Mr. Couch, that if the 
department has needed $50,000, aside 
from special subsidies, to balance its books 
during the past ten years, the next ten, if 
controlling factors remain the same, are 
likely to call for like amounts. He recom- 
mends, therefore, a general subsidy of 
$5000 a year plus $2500 to take care of 
additional accounting information which 
is needed. 

This recommendation is later qualified 
in his discussion of “general office.” The 
Publishing Department now pays $14,000 
a year for general office services, which 
cover a share of the salaries of the Execu- 
tive Secretary and staff, of Comptroller 
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and accounting staff, of five file clerks, a 
receptionist, two mimeograph operators, 
and an office boy, plus a share of general 
office rent, light, maintenance, travel, and 
other items. 

In Mr. Couch’s opinion the general 
office expenses now charged to the depart- 
ment might legitimately be paid for from 
membership dues. He says: 


If Headquarters owes its existence to 
A.L.A. membership, it would seem member- 
ship owes to Headquarters direct support of 
all general administrative activities. 

Membership could go further than to pay 
for all general and administrative expenses 
and still do no more than is frequently done 
in a similar type of publishing organization. 
Many university presses get, free of charge, 
more than half the services included under 
general office expenses. They also get free 
other items, such as rent, water, light, heat, 
and janitor service. 


It is entirely possible, Mr. Couch con- 
tinues, that the Publishing Department 
has been making a small annual financial 
contribution to the general operations of 
the A.L.A. and that the general subsidies 
of $35,000 shown above are fictitious in- 
asmuch as the department, during the ten- 
year period, has paid $144,000 for gen- 
eral and administrative services. 


NEED FOR SUBSIDY 


The first recommendation therefore 
calls for a general subsidy of $7500 a year, 
the need for which would be greatly les- 
sened if the Executive Board saw fit to 
budget so as to make general funds carry 
all general administrative expenses. 

The second and fundamental need of 
the department is for a greater volume of 
manuscripts, and the third, closely related, 
is for a capital fund to make long-time 
planning possible. Concerning manu- 
scripts Mr. Couch points out that despite 


the large number of publishing proposals 
and unfinished projects in the Publishing 
Department files the rate at which salable 
manuscripts are being produced is too low 
to give any hope that the department will 
soon be self-supporting. During the past 
ten years, aside from pamphlets, an aver- 
age of nine bound books a year has been 
produced. ‘Twice as many could be 
handled with little addition to fixed ex- 
penses. He says: 


The procedure for getting manuscripts and 
getting them approved is cumbersome and 
time-consuming; but as long as the depart- 
ment is the publishing agency of the A.L.A, 
it is difficult to see how it could be abridged 
or simplified without creating more problems 
than would be solved. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERS 
IN THE FIELD 

He goes on to point out that among 
twenty of the A.L.A.’s best revenue- 
producing titles were eight resulting di- 
rectly from Carnegie Corporation grants, 
seven Library Curriculum Studies and the 
A.L.A. Catalog, 1926. Thirteen out of 
ehe twenty were group or committee en- 
terprises. This leads to the conclusion 
that the Publishing Department alone 
cannot do the whole job of finding out 
what is needed and of producing the tools. 
In Mr. Couch’s opinion some responsi- 
bility for planning and initiating devolves 
upon the leaders of the profession. From 
its beginnings in 1886, he says, the Pub- 
lishing Department has flourished or fal- 
tered according to the interest and vitality 
of the leaders in the field. “What 1s 
needed, clearly, is to locate and put to 
work on this problem a few people with 
good ideas and the energy and resource- 
fulness necessary to put them into effect.” 

Concerning capital Mr. Couch ob- 
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SURVEY OF A.L.4. PUBLISHING 


serves that while much has been said 
about: making the self- 
supporting, little of the capital usually 
needed by self-supporting enterprises has 
been provided. He recommends, there- 
fore, that in some way a capital fund of 
at least $50,000 be secured. 

He next recommends that a modified 
cost and accrual accounting system be set 
up so as to give more needed information 
with respect to certain titles and with re- 
spect to the financial position of the 
department as a whole. Action has al- 
ready been taken and an extra person has 
been added to the accounting staff. 


department 


STIMULATING INTEREST 


The surveyor questions whether the 
Publishing Department is in close enough 
touch with librarians over the country. 
He feels that seeing librarians twice a 
year at A.L.A. meetings or occasionally 
at Headquarters is not enough and recom- 
mends for the next three or four years 
that the chief or one of his associates spend 
at least a month or two in the field, talk- 
ing with librarians in their places of work. 
In this way he could more easily discover 
what use librarians are making of A.L.A. 
books, which ones they do not use and 
why, and what they need. This is one 
of the ways to interest the membership in 
A.L.A. publishing projects, to discover 
ways of meeting expressed needs, and to 
find people qualified to undertake various 
assignments. 

With respect to staff and its perform- 
ance Mr. Couch reports: 


The management and subordinate person- 
nel are capable, well informed, intelligent, 
alert, obviously interested in their jobs and 
equally obviously doing them well.... The 
salary schedule of Publishing is certainly not 
high in comparison with pay elsewhere. . . 
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The production of A.L.A. books is not a task 
which can be done by just anyone. Special 
talent of the kind now on the job is abso- 
lutely necessary if good work is to be 
achieved. ... A.L.A. books present much 
more difficult editorial, designing, and manu- 
facturing problems than university press 
books.... The work of advertising and sell- 
ing appears to have been well carried out 

. and the costs well within reasonable 
limits. . Billing and collecting appear to 
be well performed. Bad accounts in the last 
fiscal year were only about $26. 


Mr. Couch warns against a tendency 
toward too much _ departmentalization 
within the department and makes sug- 
gestions regarding the setting up of cer- 
tain records. In closing his report, he 
makes a few general observations and 
comments on questions which often 
come up. 


COMMERCIAL PUBLISHING COMPARED 


In speaking of prices he points out that 
A.L.A. prices are comparatively low. In 
commercial publishing, books that make 
profits are those that are sold in quantities 
of five thousand or more. A.L.A. editions 
are usually from one thousand to two 
thousand copies. Commercial publishers 
often price their books at six to eight 
times their manufacturing cost. The 
A.L.A.’s present policy calls for a mark-up 
of three and a half to one, but the rec- 
ords show the actual mark-up to average 
around three to one. This is due largely 
to the inclination to set prices low enough 
to enable libraries short of funds to buy. 

Mr. Couch is of the opinion that for 
most A.L.A. titles it would be extremely 
wasteful to try to get distribution through 
bookstores. He also believes it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that a commercial pub- 
lisher or dealer attempting to sell A.L.A. 
books could do the job as well as it is 
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now being done. If it were tried, he says, 
prices of A.L.A. books, with the excep- 
tion of a very few titles, would be in- 
creased for libraries. With respect to 
joint publication with trade publishers or 
university presses he points out that joint 
publishing arrangements are sought 
usually when losses, not profits, are an- 
ticipated. 

As to whether or not all publishing 
done by the A.L.A. should be centralized 
in the Headquarters office, Mr. Couch 
says: 

There are signs of tendencies among cer- 
tain groups in A.L.A. toward doing their 
own publishing. These signs would not exist 
if the problems involved were known. Any- 
body in the field who has anything to publish 
can get expert consideration and handling 
through the present organization. The qual- 
ity of service available through the A.L.A. 
Publishing Department could not be dupli- 
cated quickly even if large amounts of money: 
were available; and if any part of A.L.A. 
has money to spend on publishing for li- 
braries, it would seem wise to spend it where 
every dollar can be made to do the most work. 


In brief, Mr. Couch finds A.L.A. pub- 


lishing well conducted and its financial 


record, in comparison with university 
presses, excellent. He recommends ob- 
taining $50,000 as a capital fund. Under 
the present budgeting arrangement he sees 
the need for a general subsidy of $7500 
annually. He questions present budget- 
ing, however, insofar as “general office” 
charges are concerned and points out that 
annual general subsidies might not be 
needed if general administration of the 
A.L.A. were carried by membership fees 
or income from endowment. He also 
points out that general subsidies from 
A.L.A. funds, amounting to $35,000 dur- 
ing the last ten years, perhaps were not 
subsidies at all in view of the department’s 
payment of $144,000 toward general office 
expenses during the same period. He 
recommends a modified accrual accounting 
system and more travel and emphasizes 
the importance of setting up some ma- 
chinery for producing a greater number 
of promising titles each year. He also 
recommends an elaboration of the inven- 
tory record and makes suggestions con- 
cerning two or three other records within 
the department. 


IT Is sO EASY to be carried by anxiety not to take sides into the position of having no 


positive ideas or convictions whatever. 


The dangers of insidious negativity cannot 


be overestimated. Impartiality may easily become an impressive smoke screen behind 
which one can escape with one’s ignorance intact into less troubled waters. But dis- 
interested fairness can be a positive quality. Truth has obviously many sides, but 
distortion is one thing and an aspect of truth quite another. Why be ashamed of bias 
on the side of truth? Public librarianship especially has need of militancy. 


—TueE Lisprary ASSOCIATION RECORD 
May 1940 
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A Film Forum Program 


CHARLESANNA FOX and MARTHA L. ELLISON 


Miss Fox, now librarian of the Naval Station Library, Marine Barracks, 
New River, N.C., and formerly on the staff of the Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tenn., and Miss Ellison, head of the Calvin 
M. McClung Historical Collection, Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, prepared this article, which is sponsored by the 
Joint Committee on Film Forums. 


AT SUCCESSFUL FILM FORUMS are 
7. lot of work but worth the effort is 
the conclusion of the staff of Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library after conducting a series 
of six forums on the theme “America at 
War.” 

Each program was given in three com- 
munities. Three showings did not in- 
volve much more expense and effort than 
one but reached a wider audience and al- 
lowed experiments with different meth- 
ods in different locations. 

At Park City Branch Library, in a 
middle-class residential neighborhood, the 
forums attracted university faculty and 
students and fairly well-informed people 
from other parts of the city as well as 
residents of the community. The stimu- 
lating effect of a different discussion leader 
for each program was tried there. Since 
these leaders were selected for their ability 
to handle group discussion and not neces- 
sarily for their knowledge of the topics, 
a “resource person” was on hand at each 
meeting to aid in prompting questions and 
to supply information. 

Lonsdale Branch Library is located in 
an industrial district where the residents 
are not accustomed to discussion groups. 





It was foreseen that the films would be the 
attraction there. Believing that the 
people might be more articulate if they 
were better acquainted with the leader, 
the chairman of the Parent-Teacher 
Council was invited to lead all six forums. 
The same resource people helped out there 
as at Park City. 

The third location was the Free 
Colored Library. It was chiefly from 
the local Negro college group and from 
the public school teachers, social workers, 
etc., that the audience was drawn. Three 
Negroes conducted the six discussions, 
with a different resource person each 
time. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


When the library first contemplated 
sponsoring film forums, it was thought 
that no member of the regular staff could 
undertake the extra work or was qualified 
for the task and that a specially trained 
outsider must be employed. ‘The series 
had to be postponed, and when the idea 
was revived, it was decided to have the 
project directed by a committee of the 
regular staff. Results seem to indicate 
that this is the best plan. The success 
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of the Knoxville forums depended to a 
large degree on the staff’s knowledge of 
the community and its resources, which no 
stranger, however well informed about 
film forum techniques, could have had. 

Eight persons comprised the general ar- 
rangements committee, while twenty-four 
staff members assisted in some way, pre- 
paring exhibits, helping with publicity, 
arranging for community singing, plan- 
ning for transportation of people and 
equipment, etc. <A hospitality committee 
made up of branch librarians and one or 
two of the community residents greeted 
the audience at each forum. At the Free 
Colored Library, the librarian and her 
committee made all arrangements, using 
the films and mimeographed materials 
prepared by the centr: | forum committee. 

Background material on the subject for 
discussion was sent to each leader several 
days in advance of the forums, and a pre- 
view of the films for leaders and resource 
people was held each Monday morning. 

PUBLICITY 

The term “film forum” was new in 
Knoxville, so almost every publicity 
medium available was used. Posters, 
eighteen by twenty-four inches, printed in 
red and blue ink on white paper, were 
placed in library buildings, banks, book- 
stores, restaurants, the Y.W.C.A., the 
Y.M.C.A., the night-school building, and 
stores in the branch neighborhoods. Pro- 
grams announcing the dates and leaders 
at all three locations were mailed to in- 
terested people throughout the city and 
distributed at the main library, at a num- 
ber of club meetings, and at the adult 
night school. For two weeks before the 
forums began, broadsides were given to 
every patron of the three branches. An- 
nouncements were made by staff members 


before several groups, and branch librari- 
ans made many contacts outside the ]j- 
brary, either in person or by telephone. 
The city’s two newspapers were generous 
with space, running two stories each be. 
fore the series started, an announcement 
of the week’s program each Sunday, and 
reminders on the days of the meetings, 
One paper commented on the project in 
an editorial. 


ATTENDANCE AND PARTICIPATION 


With the handicaps of some very bad 
weather, a Methodist training school, and 
a Grace Moore concert, attendance was 
good. ‘The largest number attending any 
one forum was ninety-one at Park City. 
The average at this branch was fifty-one, 
many people attending four or more pro- 
grams. ‘There was little difficulty here 
in getting people to talk; in fact, the 
leaders often had to cut them off to close 
the meetings at the end of an hour and 
a half. There was a social atmosphere 
about the gatherings, and many lingered 
in friendly groups after the meetings 
closed. 

At Lonsdale, as anticipated, the attend- 
ance was low. The average was twenty- 
one, and this number _ included staff 
members who came regularly to help 
stimulate interest and discussion. The 
smaller the group, the more general was 
the discussion, indicating the timidity of 
the people in the presence of an audience. 
This attendance does not include children, 
forty to sixty of whom filled the front 
rows each night. An effort was made to 
discourage them, but, in the absence of 
any recreational facilities in the neighbor- 
hood, the attraction of a free movie was 
too great. They enjoyed the twenty min- 
utes of community singing with which 
these meetings opened, and they left 
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promptly after the films so that the adults 
were not disturbed by them during the 
discussion period. One of the by-products 
of the forums is the determination of sev- 
eral groups to provide some recreational 
opportunities for these children. 

Attendance at the Free Colored Library 
averaged thirty-two, and discussion was 
brisk. Only Negroes attended these for- 
ums. Community singing, led by the 
music director of the Negro college, was 
an added feature. 


DIsPLAYS AND READING 


Book lists were distributed and two dis- 
plays arranged at each forum, one on 
the topic for that evening and one on the 
following week’s subject. Opportunities 
to refer to particular books during the 
discussion did not arise or were not taken 
advantage of as frequently as could be de- 
sired. However, attention was called to 
the displays before the meetings broke up, 
and a staff member was at each exhibit to 
help in selection. 
were dispensed 


The usual formalities 
with: the books were 
charged out by asking the person to sign 
his name and address, whether he was a 
regular library borrower or not. The 
number of books borrowed was small, but 
of course it is impossible to estimate later 
response. 

On the whole, the attendance was satis- 
factory. Although it is natural to want 
a large crowd at almost any meeting, the 
success of discussion groups should be 
measured by interest, participation, and 
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results rather than mere numbers. Ap- 
parently the forums were enjoyed, and 
many expressed the hope that there would 
be more forums, with or without films. 
The discussions were inclined to be 
superficial. Perhaps this was because the 
theme, a logical choice since the program 
was under consideration when war was 
declared, did not 
which there was much controversy. 


subjects on 
The 
thought and comment 
rather than argument. Also, the subjects 
were too broad to do much more than 


present 


topics provoked 


skim the surface in the time available. 
Since the subjects were chosen first and 
then an attempt was made to find films to 
illustrate them, the pictures were often 
inadequate or out of date. However, they 
served as springboards into discussion. 


EVALUATING RESULTS 


Reading was underemphasized, but, in 
our opinion, the fact that circulation at 
the forums was poor does not indicate that 
forums do not stimulate reading. 

The library, as a community institution, 
gained immeasurably in goodwill and 
publicity. 

The staff is agreed that the time (much 
of it outside of regular library hours) was 
well spent, although it was more than 
ordinarily can be given to a project. It 
is hoped that, now that the library has 
led the way, future forums may be organ- 
ized and conducted by interested individ- 
uals or community groups, making use of 
library facilities. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
lo Win the War and Win the Peace 


Council on Books in Wartime 


One World by Wendell L. Willkie is 
the third Imperative Book chosen by the 
Council on Books in Wartime as the cur- 
rent book of special importance to the war 
effort. The third recommended war 
books list of fifteen current books has also 
been issued by the council. 

The library committee of the council is 
preparing several reading lists, including 
a long list on England and one entitled 
“U.S. History for U. S. Citizens,” which 
was inspired by the New York Times sur- 
vey on American students’ knowledge of 
American history. A list of books to be 
exhibited in Russia under the title “U.S. 
Reaction to the War” has been completed. 
A list of the books (in English) which 
were burned in Germany is available from 
the council. 


Victory Corps List 


Tue National Council of Teachers of 
English has issued a helpful Victory Corps 
Reading List containing books, mainly 
recent, on issues of the war, military serv- 
ice, and activities on the home front. It 
was prepared by an editorial committee 
made up of Neal Cross, Greeley, Colo. ; 
Marguerite Kirk, Newark, N.J.; and 
Max J. Herzberg, also of Newark and 
president of the council. School librarians 
will be interested in quantity orders of ten 
or more at five cents a copy (single copies, 
ten cents). Order from the council, 2i1 


W. 68th St., Chicago. 


Special Libraries M eeting 


THE SpeciAL Lipraries Association 
will hold a Wartime Convention June 
22-24 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Information from Washing- 
ton in wartime and postwar planning are 
two of the subjects that will be stressed. 
The May-June issue of Special Libraries 


contains the complete program. 


United Nations Celebrations 


THE Office of War Information plans 
to promote understanding of the United 
Nations in the month between June 14, 
Flag Day, and July 14, Bastille Day. In 
connection with this program, the A.L.A. 
will issue a book list, ““The United Na- 
tions,” to be published early in June. It 
will come to Booklist subscribers as a sup- 
plement to the June 1 issue. 

The O.W.1I. has prepared packets of ex- 
hibit and discussion materials. The infor- 
mation offices of various allied countries 
will also provide libraries with materials. 
Write to the United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Flag Day, June 14, will again be cele- 
brated not only in this country but 
throughout the United Nations, and the 
flags of all the United Nations will be 
honored along with our own. Libraries 
will wish to cooperate with local defense 
councils in observing Flag Day. The Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense has assembled ma- 
terials which relate specifically to Flag 
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Day and broadly to problems the United 
Nations face. “How Organizations Have 
Observed Flag Day” lists activities for 
community participation. 

The week of June 14 has also been 
designated as United Nations Book Week. 
The United Nations Information Center 
and the Council on Books in Wartime are 
planning book celebrations. 


Interpreting the U.S. 


A PROJECT is now under way for pro- 
moting better understanding between the 
British and American peoples by making 
available to British libraries a larger num- 
ber of American books. Shipping space 
has been made available for American 
books which cannot be obtained in English 
editions, and the National Central Li- 
brary in London has distributed to li- 
braries throughout the British Isles a list 
of books to be used as a guide in selection. 

This list, “Interpreting the United 
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States,” was compiled by the American 
Library Association. The list was pre- 
pared for use in foreign countries and not 
for distribution in this country. Librari- 
ans, literary critics, and subject specialists 
assisted in the selection of the books. The 
670 books listed included selections in the 
principal subject fields in which popular 
libraries are interested. About seventy 


novels and fifty-one children’s books were 
included. 


Coronet Article 


THE JUNE NUMBER of Coronet maga- 
zine carries an article on the war service 
of libraries by Lawrence Stessin, entitled 
“Embattled Library Books.” Mr. Stessin 
obtained material for the article from the 
Special Libraries Association and the re- 
search department of the New York Public 
Library. He formerly was a reporter for 
the New York Times and is now with the 
Labor Relations Institute. 





Choosing Our Association 
Leaders 


(Continued from page 188) 


Its task was not made any easier by lack 
of suggestion from the membership. 
When it is felt that certain nominees 
would be particularly valuable on the 
Executive Board or as officers of the 
Association, election of such candidates 
should be fostered by widespread recom- 
mendation. To many members the candi- 
dates are an unknown quantity. Doubtless 
in some libraries the chief librarian or 
other members of the staff informed on 


Association policies are approached for 
advice in voting. But professional friend- 
ship may carry influence that could well 
be exercised for the good of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Nor are the members’ responsibilities 
toward the Association ended by the elec- 
tion of officers. It is equally essential to 
see that the officers and members of the 
Executive Board are informed about any 
strong wishes of the Association members. 
But to what exent have the members ful- 
filled their function in this respect? What 
recommendations might be made for 
greater exercise of membership responsi- 
bility ? 




















A.L.A. NEWS 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the Newbery and 
Caldecott awards, established by Frederic 
G. Melcher and sponsored by the A.L.A. 
Public Library Section and School Li- 
braries Section of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, will be 
made over a national N.B.C. hookup June 
14. 

The award winners will speak at a ban- 
quet given in their honor the same day by 
members of the Children’s Library As- 
sociation in the New York metropolitan 
Mary Gould Davis, New York 


Public Library, is chairman. 


area. 
Local li- 
brarians working with children in school 
and public libraries have been invited. 


Attention, School Librarians! 


Ballot for School Libraries Section. 
Since there is no annual A.L.A. conference 
for 1943 and thus no annual meeting of 
the School Libraries Section of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple, an election by mail of its new directors 
has been authorized by the section board. 
Below are listed the four candidates. Two 
are to be elected, one new director and one 
to fill a vacancy. 


1. Florence C. Leech, director, Division of 
Library Service, City Schools, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

2. Winifred B. Linderman, librarian, Gar- 
den City High School, Garden City, N.Y. 

3. Marjorie H. Van Deusen, librarian, 
Belmont High School, Los Angeles. 

4. Ann F. Wheeler, school library con- 
sultant, State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


To vote in this election, each School 


Libraries Section member must write the 
names of the two candidates for which he 
wishes to cast his ballot on a post card or 
letter and send to the chairman of the 
election committee, Dorothy F. Smith, 
1227 E. Ocean, Long Beach, Calif. To be 
counted all votes must be received on or 
before June 18 and must be signed by the 
section member in order to establish the 
member’s right to vote. Obviously, only 
paid members for 1943 have the privilege 
of voting. 
Lois T. PLace, Chairman 
School Libraries Section 
Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People 


Contest! 


Tue A.L.A. Public Relations Commit- 
tee has sponsored a series of war-related 
library displays, which have appeared dur- 
ing the past year in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin under the title “Display-of-the- 
Month.” Each of these displays has been 
secured by invitation to libraries selected 
by the committee. There has been so much 
interest in the displays that when this fea- 
ture is resumed in the September Wilson 
Library Bulletin, it will be open to all 
libraries who wish to submit photographs 
of successful displays. 

The best displays submitted to the sub- 
committee before August 15 will be used 
as the “Library Displays-for-the-Month” 
during 1943-44. Entries should be related 
to the war. Glossy photographs, eight by 
ten inches, should be sent to Matilde Kelly, 
Hild Regional Branch, Chicago Public Li- 
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A.L.A. NEWS 


brary, 4545 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, before 
August 15. The entries should be accom- 
panied by a full description of the display, 
including notes on materials used, sources 
of material, cost, and color scheme. Bul- 
letin boards, interior exhibits, and window 
displays are eligible. 

The subcommittee will not be able to 
acknowledge all entries, but those not used 
will be returned. 


Postwar Standards 


“PosTwAR STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC 
LiprariEs,” prepared for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board by the A.L.A. 
Committee on Postwar Planning and a 
group of consultants, has now been released 
by that board for A.L.A. publication. 
The book will be off the press in June 
and will sell for $1.50. Advance orders 
may be placed with the A.L.A. Publish- 
ing Department, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Error in Statistics 

Tue New Rochelle Public Library, 
New Rochelle, N.Y., reports an error 
in its annual statistical report for 1942 
published in the April 1943 4.L.4. Bulle- 
tin. The figures given by the library 
under Administrative Office Assistants 
should have been listed under Depart- 
ment Heads. 


Library Extension News 


MorE LEGISLATIVE NEWS has been re- 
ceived, supplementing that reported in the 
4.L.A. Bulletin for May. 

A friendly merger of the New Hamp- 
shire State Library and the Public Li- 
brary Commission, initiated by the two 
agencies, was written into law by the 


legislature. A new state library commis- 
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sion was created to take over the duties of 
the former trustees of the state library and 
of the public library commission. The 
state library is organized in three divisions: 
extension division, in charge of an assistant 
state librarian; general and reference divi- 
sion; and law division. The present staff 
carries over. 

Montana librarians and friends of 
libraries (notably a Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club) were able to pre- 
vent abolishment of the state library 
extension commission and transfer of its 
functions to the state superintendent of 
public instruction, though a bill for a 
first appropriation was lost. 

The Wyoming legislature amended the 
state library law to authorize the state 
librarian to “assist the libraries and schools 
of the state when called upon to do so, by 
lending books to them, aiding with technical 
research, and advising them on library 
problems.” 

South Dakota broadened the ’scope of 
the library commission by transferring to 
it from the department of history certain 
state library functions. It also increased 
the annual appropriation for the state li- 
brary commission from $12,750 to 
$16,450, plus $1120 for immediate salary 
increases and additional help. Hereafter 
one member of the commission is to be 
nominated by the state Federation of 
Home Extension Clubs. 

North Dakota appropriated $23,260 
for the state library commission for the 


biennium 1943-45 as compared with 


$19,540 for the preceding biennium. 
West Virginia renewed the appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for the biennium for the 
state library commission, though it cut 
many budgets, including that of the state 
university. 
The New York legislature appropriated 
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$48,970 for the division of adult educa- 
tion and library extension for the year 
1943-44 (an increase of $1820), plus 
$10,230 for the school library supervisors, 
who work under joint supervision of two 
divisions; for state aid to public libraries, 
$68,000 plus a deficiency grant of $11,150 
and a special grant of $25,000 for Ameri- 
canization of resident For the 
state library the appropriation for 1943- 
44 is $294,690 as compared with $268,900 
for 1942-43. A general salary adjust- 
ment act affects both the agencies. 


aliens. 


Juxvia WricHt MERRILL 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Nominating Committee 

Members 

THE MEMBERS of the Nominating Com. 
mittee of the American Library Association 
for 1943-44 are: Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation Library, 
New York City; Ruth M. Ersted, Library 
Division, Minnesota State Department of 
Education, St. Paul; Mary Helen James, 
Western College Library, Oxford, Ohio; 
Robert James Usher, Howard-Tilton 
Memorial Library, New Orleans; and 
Eleanor Hitt, California State Library, 
Sacramento, chairman. 














School Libraries 


Tue ScHoor Lipraries SECTION of the A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People issued its first newsletter in April. It contains a list of aviation 
magazines for high schools compiled by Laura Martin of the University of Kentucky. 
The section chairman, Lois T. Place, announces that the newsletters may appear 
quarterly and that section members will receive them free. Copies are available to 
others for fifteen cents a copy from the section treasurer, Virginia McJenkin, Fulton 
County Board of Education, 345 Washington St., Atlanta. 

The newsletter is one more in the long list of reasons why school librarians should 
join A.L.A. now. 4.L.A. Bulletin readers will want to advertise this new service 
to school librarians who are not yet members. By joining A.L.A. and by checking on 
the membership application both the Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People and the School Libraries Section, the 4.L.4. Bulletin, The Top of the News 
(the division newsletter), and the School Libraries Section Newsletter will be re- 
ceived without payment of any additional fees. 


ews/etter 


In addition, School Libraries Section membership brings with it opportunity to par- 
ticipate in and benefit by the newly developing program which is being worked out by 
the School Libraries Section Board and its committees. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Canadian Library Council 


THe CANADIAN LiBRARY COUNCIL 
met in Montreal on February 4 and 5. 
The membership of the council is now 
completed, and future elections are so 
arranged that two members retire each 
year and are not eligible for immediate 
re-election. ‘The present members of the 
council are: Nora Bateson, Nova Scotia 
Regional Libraries Commission, Halifax ; 
Alexander Calhoun, Calgary Public Li- 
brary; Elizabeth Dafoe, University of 
Manitoba Library, Winnipeg; Leo-Paul 
Desrosiers, Montreal Public Library; 
Margaret S. Gill, National Research 
Council Library, Ottawa ; Héléne Grenier, 
Bibliotheque des Instituteurs de la Com- 
mission des Ecoles Catholiques de Mon- 
treal; Gerhard R. Lomer, McGill Uni- 
versity Libraries, Montreal; John M. 
Lothian, University of Saskatchewan Li- 
brary, Saskatoon; Edgar S. Robinson, 
Vancouver Public Library; Charles R. 
Sanderson, Toronto Public Libraries. 

Projects in hand by the council and 
intended for publication later this year 


include: 


1. Directory of Canadian libraries and 
librarians. A preliminary list was issued on 
June 1, 1942. 

2. A survey of library training facilities in 
Canada 

3. A memorandum on a Canadian national 
library 

4. A memorandum on the publication and 
distribution of Canadian government docu- 
ments 


5. A report on rural libraries for Canada 


by Nora Bateson. This has already ap- 
peared in part in the January 1943 number 
of Food for Thought and calls attention to 
the fact that half of Canada’s population is 
still without library service. The report 
is also to be published in French in Quebec. 


The council has already submitted a 
memorandum to the James Committee on 
Postwar Reconstruction. This was done 
in the form of an appendix to a brief on 
adult education submitted by the Ca- 
nadian Association for Adult Education. 
At the request of the James committee 
the brief on libraries is to be extended to 
form a general survey of present provi- 
sions, needs, and essential expenditures. 


Theatre Annual 


THE Theatre Annual, published by the 
Theatre Library Association, is available 
to members of the association for $1.50. 
Members of the editorial board are Rich- 
ard Ceough, Barrett Clark, George 
Freedley, and Hubert Heffner. Orders 
should be sent to Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bar- 
rett, New York Public Library, 476 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


To Promote Educational Films 


Tue EpucationaL Fito Library As- 
sociation, with headquarters at 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, has been 
organized to promote the production and 
use of 16 mm. films by educational agen- 
cies and to disseminate information about 
educational films. 


The association, incorporated under 
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the laws of the state of New York, is 
under the administrative direction of 
Donald Slesinger. Election of officers 
by the membership will be held early in 
1944. In the meantime a_ provisional 
board of directors has been elected by 
potential members for purposes of organi- 
zation. L. C. Larson, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, is chairman of the 
board; R. Russell Munn, Public Library, 
Cleveland, is secretary; and Marguerite 
Kirk, Department of Library and Visual 
Aids, Board of Education, Newark, is a 
member of the board. 

The five classes of membership are as 
follows: 

1. Colleges or similar institutions which 
maintain film lending services may become 
constituent members. 

2. Schools, public libraries, museums, or 
state offices of education which lend films 
may become associate members. 

3. Nonprofit institutions outside the U.S. 
or its territories are eligible for international 
membership. 

4. Groups or individuals offering special 
services may become service members. 

5. Organizations or individuals who wish 
to receive publications may become personal 
members. 


A library which does not lend films is 
eligible for the personal membership, 
which costs two dollars. 

A prospectus is available on request 
from the headquarters of the association. 


Scholarships Offered 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS have been an- 
nounced by the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago for students 
enrolling in the new basic course leading 
to the bachelor of library science degree, 
which will begin in the next autumn quar- 
ter. The scholarships include two for 


full tuition ($300) and two for half tyw 
tion ($150). Applications must be mag : 
to reach the school by June rs. 

‘The new basic curriculum leading all 
the bachelor of library science degre 
has been planned for two groups, as fol” 
lows: for students with a bachelor’s de- 
gree, a one-year program of basic courses” 
in library techniques with additional 
courses in a subject field; for students 
with two years of college, a three-year 
program including two years of prepro- 
fessional courses in subject fields followed — 
by one year of basic library courses. 


School Library Statistics 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS have re 
ceived questionnaires on school libraries 7 
from the U. S. Office of Education, Lie7 
brary Service Division, which they have 
been asked to fill out and return this spring. — 

Returns from all are important. First, 7 
war agencies have asked repeatedly for cor-_ 
rect information about the number and ~ 
location of school libraries which can help © 
in the war information job. Second, re” 
turns will be used for compilation of a7 
comprehensive list of school libraries.” 
There is no such list now. School systems © 
not reporting, therefore, may not receive — 
important war-related materials. Third, : 
the data from the questionnaires provide 
the basis for the answers from the U. $.— 
Office of Education to superintendents’ 7 
questions on current expenditures for ~ 
school libraries, type and quality of train- 
ing of librarians, size of book collections, 
and types of services now carried on. 

In places where report forms have not 
yet been filled out and returned, librarians 
may wish to impress upon their superin- 
tendents the importance of making the sta- 
tistical returns. 













